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teach the young idea how to shoot had few delights for Schnbart: he
soon gave up this place in favour of a younger brother; and endea-
voured to subsist, for some time, by affording miscellaneous assistance
to the clergy of the neighbouring villages. Ere long, preferring even
pedagogy to starvation, he again became a teacher. The bitter morsel
was sweetened with a seasoning of music ; he was appointed not only
schoolmaster but also organist of Geisslingen. A fit of diligence now
seized him: his late difficulties had impressed him; and the parson
of the place, who subsequently married Schubart's sister, was friendly
and skilful enough to turn the impression to account. Had poor
Schubart always been in such hands, the epithet * poor' could never
have belonged to him. In this little village-school he introduced
some important reforms and improvements, and in consequence at-
tracted several valuable scholars. Also for his own behoof, he studied
honestly. His conduct here, if not irreprehensible, was at least very
much amended. His marriage, in his twenty-fifth year, might have
improved it still farther; for his wife was a good, soft-hearted, ami-
able creature, who loved him with her whole heart, and would have
died to serve him.

But new preferments awaited Schubart, and with them new
temptations. His fame as a musician was deservedly extending: in
time it reached Ludwigsburg, and the Grand Duke of Wurtemberg
himself heard Schubart spoken of! The schoolmaster of Geisslingen
was, in 1768, promoted to be organist and band-director in this gay
and pompous court. "With a bounding heart, he tossed away his
ferula, and hastened to the scene, where joys for evermore seemed call-
ing on him. He plunged into the heart of business and amusement.
Besides the music which he taught and played, publicly and privately,
with great applause, he gave the military officers instruction in vari-
ous branches of science; he talked and feasted; he indited songs
and rhapsodies ; he lectured on History and the Belles Lettres. All
this was more than Schubart's head could stand. In a little time he
fell in debt; took up with virtuosi; began to read Voltaire, and talk
against religion in his drink. From the rank of genius, he was fast
degenerating into that of profligate : his affairs grew more and more
embarrassed; and he had no gift of putting any order in them.
Prudence was not one of Schubart's virtues;"the nearest approxima-